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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 

NOTES. 

AT HOME. 
EVERYONE interested in music will be glad 
to read the announcement concerning the 
Promenade Concerts at Queen's Hall. It 
would have been nothing short of a national 
artistic calamity had the future of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra been jeopardised by the un- 
fortunate circumstances in which Mr. Robert 
Newman, has recently found himself placed. 
The sympathy felt for Mr. Robert 
Newman, of Queen’s Hall, in his bankruptcy 
is so sincere that a number of the artists in 
his employment have declared their willing- 





ness to continue their services gratuitously to 
assist him through his difficulties. Mr. 
Newman has done more than any other man 
toward cultivating a taste for high class 
music, and all will hope that the difficulty 
will soon be surmounted, and that he may 
carry on the work he has so splendidly sus- 
tained since the opening of this important 
concert-hall. Arrangements have been made 
for the Promenade Concerts at the Queen's 
Hall to commence on Saturday evening, 
August 23rd for the usual season of eleven 
weeks, under the conductorship of Mr. Henry 
J. Wood, and with Mr. Arthur W. Payne 
as principal violin. 

His Majesty King Edward has graciously 
accepted a copy of a new and powerful story 
entitled “The Romance of an Eastern 
Prince,” and dealking with the devoted 
attachment of an Indian Prince toan English 

irl. 

. A beautiful photograph of Mme. Patti was 
taken by M. Mendelssohn, of Pembridge 
Crescent, whose fame for artistic work is 
known all over the world. Many musicians 
consider his poses and delicate effects to be 
unequalled, the reason for which is, in a great 
measure, that his efforts to secure the best 
results are ceaseless. This particular photo- 
graph was taken at Madame Patti's castle, 
Craig-y-nos, whither M. Mendelssohn 
travelled with the necessary apparatus. 

Mr. Adlington has completed arrange- 
ments for a comprehensive British tour for 
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M. Paderewski, commencing the latter part 
of September and extending to December 13. 
The tour will include the principal cities and 
towns of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. Mr. Adlington has also arranged for 
a tour for Messrs. Plunket Greene and 
Leonard Borwick, commencing in the middle 
of October, in England and Scotland; and 
one for Mr. Mark Hambourg in America, 
commencing about November 20. 

M. Alciabiade Anemoganni, a Greek vio- 
linist, gave his first concert at Steinway Hall 
on July roth. He has, I understand, studied in 
Vienna, and holds a good position in his art 
in Paris. He hasa quite exceptionally sweet 
tone and phrases with taste and refinement. 
And these qualities distinguish his playing 
throughout rather than emotional power or 
sensational technique. With Mme. Adine 
O’Neill he played a Sonata of Grieg and 
one of Handel’s most agreeably. In both 
there was much to praise, but in neither 
perhaps was there quite enough energy. 
The angles of Grieg, in particular, were 
all smoothed away. He played several 
solos with much skill, and in his own Greek 
Pastoral Scene, in which there are ingenious 
suggestions of shepherd’s pipes and distant 
bells, he was particularly effective. Mme. 
O'Neill played several solos artistically, 
Mlle. de St. André sang, and M. Farkoa 
provided lighter fare. 

Miss E. L. Robinson announces a series of 
orchestral concerts to be given by the 
Meiningen Orchestra under the conductor- 
ship of General-Musik- Director Fritz Stein- 
bach at St. James’s Hall on November 17 at 
8, 18 at 3, 19 at 8, 20 at 3 and2z1 at 8. 





ABROAD. 
His Majesty, Muley-Abdel-Aziz, Sultan 
of Morocco, has invited Kocian, the young, 
handsome Bohemian violin virtuoso, to per- 
form at a concert to be given before His 
Majesty at his Palace in Fez in October 
next, just previous to Kocian’s departure to 
fulfil his American engagement. Rudolf 
Aronson (Kocian’s manager) had the honour 
to perform his “‘ Marche Tangerienne,” com- 
posed for and dedicated to His Majesty. 
Eliciting hearty thanks, and after a short 
interview on musical matters, Mr. Aronson 
(by request) gave the Sultan his first lesson 
on the piano, and who knows but that there 
may yet be another Rubinstein, Liszt or 
Paderewski in the field? The Sultan, a 
most courteous man of twenty-three (fairly 













worshipped by his eighteen million subjects 
<2 * 








takes a keen interest in the arts and sciences, 
and possesses numberless musical instru- 
ments. 

Maud Powell will pass the summer in 
England. 

Otto Floerscheim has written a nocturne 
for the violin. 

Richard Arnold has bought the violin 
which I. B. Poznanski used to play. 

Jean Gerardy, the violoncellist, made a 
short stay in New York and went to San 
Francisco, whence he sailed for Australia, 

For eight years the ttagedy of the stolen 
Stradivarius has been going on in New York. 
The sufferer, Mr. Victor S. Flechter, was at 
first the victim of a mistake, no doubt, but 
the prosecution became a persecution. Long 
after his innocence was generally admitted, 
the law, or rather its representatives seemed 
most loath to let him go. The lost violin 
was found and restored to its owner. It 
was rescued from a pawnshop, and placed 
side by side with the instrument that had 
been in Mr. Flechter’s possession, and com- 
parisons made, to the confusion of the 
connoisseurs. Mr. Fiechter had been tried, 
found guilty, sentenced to imprisonment, and 
spent all he had to get a new trial, without 
avail. Just when it seemed that he had 
reached the end of his resources, hisinnocence 
is proven from an independent source. It 
seems an act of Providence. Perhaps it 
was, but think of the awful eight years of 
suffering of an innocent man and of that of 
the loving, faithfnl wife, who was his only 
stay and comfort. But this is too sacred a 
thing for the public eye. Let us all only 
look upon their present happiness and re- 
joice that the revelation came before it was 
altogether too late. The history of the case 
is too well-known to the trade to require 
a recapitulation. The important point is 
that Mr. Flechter has vindicated his inno- 
cence, and that it has been conclusively 
established that he had no part in the theft 
of the instrument. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Eastbourne.—Visitors to Eastbourne from Lon- 
don or other places where the people are accus- 
tomed to good music must be much struck with 
the improvement in the attractions that East- 
bourne offers compared with a few years ago. 
The inhabitants are undoubtedly much indebted 
to the enthusiastic conductor and bandmaster of 
the Municipal Orchestra, Mr. Theo. Ward. IfI 
remember rightly Mr. Ward is an A.R.A.M., and 
was at one time conductor of the orchestras at 
the Criterion and the Princess Theatres, London. 


= (pe Music hath charms,” but never more so than 




















during a holiday, and the residents of Eastbourne 
have apparently become keenly aware of the 
fact. Even in June at a time of off-season you 
will find every morning the municipal band play- 
ing on the Parade, and in the afternoon at the 
Devonshire Park, and in addition to this there 
are concerts on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. 


Weybridge.—The first of a projected weekly 
series uf promenade concerts was given at the 
Feiry on Thursday evening, 3rd July, from 7.30 
to 9 by the Weybridge Military Band, under the 
conductorship of Mr. R. C. Spreadbury. This is 
the first time the band, which numbers some 24 
members, has attempted the experiment cf regu- 
lar riverside programmes, and its success was 
unquestioned. No collection is made, the idea 
simply being to provide some entertainment on 
the evening of early closing day for the residents 
and visitors. The performance will be repeated 
every Thursday during the summer, unless the 
band is otherwise engaged. 





Hereford.—The pink of amiable courtesy and a 
musician in the highest sense of the word, Mr. 
Donald Heins has gained such host of friends 
that the announcement of his permanent depar- 
ture from England will be received with universal 
regret and a feeling of loss which I am certain, 
however, will be succeeded by the very warmest 
wishes for his good fortune. 

“Yes,” he replied to my inquiries, ‘‘I am leav- 
ing Hereford. I am going to Canada to take 
part in th: founding of a Conservatoire of Music.” 
Having ia mind the magnificent Conservatorium 
of Music at Leipzig, I exclaimed, ‘‘ What a splen- 
did ideal!” And [also considered the admirable 
preparation which Mr. Donald Heins has had for 
such an enterprise, natural talents having been 
stimulated and polished by experienced masters 
at the most famous Continental centres of 
music. Need I remind readers of this journal 
that he is the youngest of at least three genera- 
tions known to them of the Heins family, linguists. 
musiciaas, organists, conductors. ‘The motto of 
Messrs. Heins and Co., ‘‘We move with the 
times” is a household proverb near and far. 

Lovers of music have delighted to flock to hear 
Mr. Donald Heins play his own and other com- 
positions on the violin at the Choral, the Orches- 
tral, and other concerts, and that he has a rare 
faculty for teaching on this beautiful instrument 
his numerous pupils abundantly testify. They are 
inconsolable at their loss ef his inspiring and 
soulful enthusiasm. The members of the Here- 
ford Choral Society and the Herefordshire 
Orchestral Society assembled in the Shirehall— 
societies which represent the musical feeling and 
opinion of the city and county of Hereford—have 
presented Mr. Heins witb a silver inkstand and 
candlesticks, together with an illuminated fare- 
well address. The Mayor, who was supported 
by the Bishop, the Dean and the bulk of the sub- 
scribers, heartily welcomed his guests, while the 
actual presentation was made by the Lord- 
Lieutenant in an eloquent and appreciative 
speech. 
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STACCATO-BOWING. 


Ir is not generally known that Wieniawski, 
perhaps the ablest and most brilliant expon- 
ent of staccato playing, at one time in his 
career despaired of acquiring this peculiar 
and, to most violinists, difficult stroke. 

The discovery which Wieniawski made 
was as follows: He found that so long as he 
confined his efforts to a wrist-stroke he was 
unable to advance his staccato beyond medi- 
ocrity; but with a wholly inactive wrist, 
and an exceedingly rigid arm, he was at 
once enabled to play a clear, crisp staccato 
with remarkable velocity. 

Woaen the first delights of acquisition had 
begun to subside, Wieniawski applied him- 
self vigorously to regulation of speed ; for it 
was only too palpable that the extraordinary 
speed attained by means of a rigid arm 
would, if not properly controlled, prove a 
quite useless accomplishment. After much 
zeal and tireless energy, he found himself 
master of a s/accato whose exquisite quaiity 
and brilliancy captivated all the violinists of 
his day. 

This anecdote should serve to encourage 
all students who are struggling with the 
peculiar difficulties of the staccato stroke. 
But it is well to add that Wieniawski's ex- 
perience should not mislead them into the 
adoption of such measures as he employed ; 
what proved a brilliant success in his case 
might, in similar attempts, prove a dismal 
failure. Indeed, the very rigidity of arm 
which enabled him to achieve exceptional 
results might prove disastrous in the experi- 
ments of other, and lesser, violinists, Wiéeni- 
awski’s experience with staccato proves beyond 
a doubt, however, that no fixed rules are 
applicable to the acquirement of this fascia- 
ating bowing. All violinists acquire it in a 
peculiarly individual manner; and their ex- 
periments are greatly influenced by physical 
conditions and by the general training which 
the right arm has undergone. Joachim, one 
of the most admirable bowists among all 
violinists of the present century, is strangely 
deficient in staccato work. The simplest and 
briefest staccato passages present to him 
difficulties which he surmounts with any- 
thing but elegance, yet he has said that in 
days gone by (and more especially in his 
early -youth), he executed long and rapid 
staccato figures with consummate ease. In- 
consistent as such a statement may seem at 
first blush, it may not be difficult to account 
for his present inability to perform that 
which he had thoroughly mastered. In the 
early years of his manhood, Joachim aban- 
doned all compositions savouring of virtu- 
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osity, and devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the most serious musical creations. The 
transition eventually resulted in great musical 
and intellectual strides; but there can be 
little doubt that, from a purely instrumental 
point of view, some accomplishments were 
sacrificed in theabandonment of compositions 
containing the elements of a violinist’s needs. 
In other words, compositions written by 
violinists further instrumental progress, 
whereas those that are written by the purely 
creative artist rarely take into consideration 
the peculiar features of violin technique (as, 
for instance, Bach’s compositions) and are 
hardly calculated to encourage true instru- 
mental growth. 





OBSERVATIONS. 
TnoseE concerned in violins with a history 
will be interested to hear that the ‘ Strad,” 
so often played on in public by the late Mlle. 
VaiMant, was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson a few days ago. The 
instrument was purchased by M. Chanot, 
the well known dealer, for £365—a much 
more moderate price than the two or three 
thousand pounds which we so frequently 
hear is asked by fanciers for Stradivarius 
violins. Indeed, there is a strong suspicion 
that such extravagant prices are more or 
less imaginative, invented either for the 
sake of credulous newspaper readers or to 
keep up the market. Mlle. Vaillant’s 
“ Strad’” bears the date 1714—that is to say, 
at the very best time of its famous maker 
who, however, in his own lifetime sent, it is 
said, a consignment of violins to London, 
and could not get five guineas apiece for 
‘them. Fame is so often posthumous only. 
* * * 

We have often alluded to the ridiculous 
mistakes ordinary reporters make when 
writing of musical matters, but we cannot 
remember ever seeing anything so bad as 
the following from the Cleveland (U.S.) Work- 
ingman : ; 

‘Cremona, the world-famed violin maker 
of Amati, Italy, was the most skilful artisan 
that ever handled tools. I saw a cremona 
violin this week, which Dr. Judd, the Pres- 
byterian Minister (who fiddles better than 
he preaches) declares is over seven hundred 
years old. Wonderful! ‘This priceless art 
creation is valued at $3,000. It has a tone 
that wheedles tears from the most sordid 
and unimpreminable.” 

* * * 

This years’ Earls Court Exhibition has 

been poor so far as music is concerned, but 





perhaps Mr. Kiralfy was only waiting for 
fine weather. The band of the Grenadier 
Guards and French military bands are ad- 
vertised, and the reputation of the former is 
too well established to need comment. But 
with regard to the French military bands, 
which the general public understands as 
bands of the French Army, there is one 
scratch wind band, under M. Damaré, com- 
posed of English, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man instrumentalists. They play French 
programmes, it must be admitted, five out of 
every six pieces being light works by French 
composers. 
* * * . 

Kubelik has been presented by the direc- 
tors of the Philharmonic Society with the 
Beethoven medal, but they are classed by 
the up-to-date critics as ‘old fogies.” 
There are times when I feel proud to be 
considered an old fogey. 





VIOLINS AND VIOLIN COLLECTING. 
By Arthur Broadley. 
Author of “Chats to ’Cello Students,” etc. 
(THe HeReForD TIMES). 
PART I. 

I am emboldened by the interest manifested bya 
great number of readers of the Hereford T'imes in 
that subject of everlasting delight and discussion, 
the Violin, to contribute a short article on the 
subject of Violin Collecting. My share of the 
correspondence headed “‘ The Violins of Great 
Players ” has brought me a shoal of letters, con- 
taining a variety of opinions, which in some cases 
clearly proves that the writers do not approach 
the subject in an unprejudiced spirit. Thus the 
violin maker, except in one or two cases, will 
have nothing to do with old instruments unless 
he has one for sale; nor will he praise the modern 
violins, unless he happens to have made the 
particular specimens under discussion. 

The violin dealer—I mean the dealer who buys 
and sells instruments of aristocratic birth, not 
those at twenty-four shillings the dozen—laughs 
to scorn the very notioa of a ‘‘ new” fiddle. As 
a rule, the player has little to say upon the sub- 
ject, unless he happens to possess a Stradivari, 
or some other great fiddle, when of course one 
can understand where his heart will be. 

I do not like the puffing up of one school, and 
the eternally crying down of another, but would 
rather give honour where honour is due. The 
best makers of to-day are making violins as good 
as any of the ancients, but it 1s for a future 
generation to fully appreciate them. The genus 
collector—especially “ violin” collector—is a very 
much maligned individual; he is generally con- 
sidered by musicians as something detestable, 
sour and miserly, hoarding up scores of instru- 
ments which he cannot play himself, and which 
he never allows anyone else to play. I will en- 
deavour to show that this feeling is not what it 
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should be, and that the player of this and the 
coming generations should literally worship the 
man who makes it his hobby to accumulate and 
preserve the examples of the old Italian masters. 

There is much to be said in favour of the hobby 
of collecting violins. Dr. Johnson says on the 
subject of collecting, ‘‘ The pride and pleasure of 
making collections if it be restrained by prudence 
and morality, produces a pleasing remission after 
more laborous studies; furnishes an amusement, 
not wholly unprofitable, for that part of lif-, the 
greater part of many lives, which would otherwise 
be lst in idleness or vice; it produces a us2ful 
traffic between the industry of indigence and the 
curiosity of wealth, and brings many things to 
notice which would otherwise be neglected.” 

I do not claim too much, when I assert that 
the greatest collectors of violins have been the 
greatest benefactors to the violin world. 

Tarisio, the first! Tarisio,the great! Tarisio, 
the good! Where would go per cent. of the in- 
struments on which our great artists play be now 
lying, but for the life work of this littie enthusias- 
tic Italian? For years he laboured in his self- 
appointed task of rescue, hunting through the 
villages of his native land, intent only on one 
matter—that of buying up all the Cremona violins 
he could liy hands on. 

The following anecdote of the famous coll :ctor 
is told by Charles Reade in an article entitled, 
‘*Romance ot Fiddle-dealing”: —'*One dayGeorges 
Chanot, sen., made an excursion to Spain, to see if 
he could find anything there. He found mighty 
little, but coming to the shop of a fiddle-maker, one 
Ortega, he saw the belly of an old violoncello hung 
up with other things. Chanot rubbed his eyes and 
asked himself was he dreaming? The belly ofa 
Stradivari ’cell» roasting in a shop window! He 
went in, and very soon bought it for about forty 
fancs. He then ascertained that the ’cello be- 
longed to a lady of rank. The bell, was full of 
cracks; so, not to make two bites of a cherry, 
Ortega, had made a nice new one. Chanot 
carried his precious fragment home and hung it 
up in his shop, but not ia the window, for he was 
too good a judge not to know that the sun will 
take all the colour out of that maker’s varnish. 

Tarisio came in from Italy, and his eye lighted 
instantly on the Stradivari belly. He pestered 
Chanot till the latter soli it to him for a thousand 
francs and told him where the rest was. Tarisio 
no sooner knew this than he flew to Midrid. He 
learned from Ortega where the lady lived and 
called on her to see it. ‘ Sir,” says the lady, 
‘it is at your disposition,” which does not mean 
much in Spain. When he offered to buy it she 
coquetted with him, said it had been long in her 
family ; money could not replace a thing of that 
kind, and, in short, she put on the screw, as she 
thought, and sold it to him for four thousand 
f-ancs. He sailed exultant to Paris with the 
Spanish bass in a case. He never let it go out 
of his sight. The pair were caught by a storm in 
the Bay of Biscay; the ship rolied; Tarisio 
clasped his ’cello tightly and trembled. It wasa 
terrific gale, and for one whole day they were in 
real danger. Tarisio spoke of it to me with a 
shudder. I will give you his real words, for they 
struck me at the time, and have often thought of 





them since: ‘‘ Ab, my poor Mr. Reade, the bass 
of Spain was all but lost!” 

This shows the spirit of the trus enthusiast; it 
was not the poor little mortal Tarisio who would 
have been lost had the ship foundered, but “ the 
bass of Spain.” 

Tarisio lived the life of a hermit, his shabby 
little attic in Milan was packed to overflowing 
with some of the finest examples of the Cremona 
school. When short of money he was compelled 
to take an occasional trip to Paris, where he 
found a ready customer in Vuillaume and several 
others, but it has been said that he never liked to 
part with an instrument, and would often wait 
his opportunity to again become its possesscr. 
When he died his attic was entered, and it was 
tound that over a hundred Italian instruments, 
amongst which was the noted “ Messie”’ Strad, 
an instrument which I believe cost its present 
owner, Mr. Crawford, the sum of £2,500 in tees 
and commission. It ts said of this interesting 
little man (Tarisio) that so great was his know- 
ledge of Italian violins that not only could he tell 
whetner an instrument was genuine, but in nine 
cases out cf ten he would tell you the whole 
pedigree of any Stradivari violin he was shown. 
When it is considered that he himself brought 
most of these instruments to England, and that, 
not content with that, he followed with fatherly 
solicitude their after career, this is not to be 
wondered at. 

Mr. John Hart took Tarisio to see the famous 
collector, Mr. James Goding, this latter genble- 
man baving at that time (1851) the finest collec- 
tion in Europe. Hart gives this graphic description 
of the visit :— 

‘The instruments were arranged on shelves at 
the end of a long room, and far removed from 
them sat the genuine enthusiast (Tarisio) patiently 
awaiting the promised exhibition. Upon Mr. 
Gooding taking out his treasures he was inex- 
pressibly astonished to hear his visitor calling 
out the maker of each instrument before he had 
had time to advance two paces towards him, at 
the same time giving his host to understand that 
he thoroughly knew the instruments, the greater 
number having beenin his possession. Mr.Goding 
whispered to a friend standing by,‘ Why, the man 
must certainly smell them; he has not had time 
to look.’ Many instruments in this collection 
Tarisio seemed never tired of admiring. He took 
them u> again and again, completely lost to all 
around—in a word, spellbound. There was the 
‘King’ Guarneri, the Guarneri known as 
Lafont’s, the beautiful Bergonzi violin, the viola 
known as Lord Macdonald’s, General Kidd's 
Stradivari ‘cello, the Marquis de la Rosa’s Amati, 
Ol- Buil’s Guarneri, the Santo Seraphim ’cello, 
and other remarkable instruments too numerous 
to mention. Wao can say what old associations 
these Cremona gems brought to his memory ?” 

Tarisio was the great pioneer; Vuillaume, 
David Lawrie, the Chanots, the Harts, the Wills, 
a'l professional collectors of instruments, but 
each in their turn bringing the knowledge they 
thus acquired to assist the amateur of to-day ina 
more complete understanding of the works of the 
early masters. 

Joseph Gillott, James Goding an! at the 
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present day Mr. Crawford, Mr.Gudgeonand Mr. 
George Haddock, as well as many others are 
investing their surplus capital in acquiring tamous 
instruments; keeping them in splendid condition 
for the players of the next generation. 

It must not be forgotten that many men of high 
artistic taste love the violin simply as a work of 
art, and exactly as they would strive to acquire 
a fine example of Turner, Mililais, Leighton, 
Cooper or Tadema, so do they add to their artistic 
collections the work of Amati, Stradivari, or 
Guarneri. 


The violin, as a work of art, has a greater con- - 


nection with the Italian school of painting than 
is generally granted ; and, indeed, it may be said 
that with the perfection of violin making, Italy 
added the last touch to the canvas, as since that 
time the country as an art centre, bas gradually 
been on the decay. It wiil be found that the 
period when the greatest pictures were being 
painted was also the period when the art of violin 
making was in the ascendant. When Maggini 
and Amati were making their violins, Titian was 
painting his immortal works, Benvenuto Cellini 
executing his beautiful settings, carvings, and 
tracings; and as the grand arts of painting and 
sculpture had reached their height so also did 
violin making sbortly attain its perfection under 
the Cremonese masters. 

The love of the masterpieces of any art, whether 
it be the landscapes of Turner, the carvings of 
Cellini, the beautiful Wedgwood ware, or the far- 
niture of Chippendale, is implanted in the man of 
artistic or romantic taste. It is another form of 
hero-worship, but a very commendable form, and 
very much superior to that practised by the 
enthusiast who pays a tremendous price fora 
tooth, or a lock of hair of some great artist or 
musician, In the former case the art of the man 
is worshipped, in the latter it 1s the miserable 
clay. Itisa love of the beautiful, the rare, the 
curious, and the delight of possessing objects 
which cannot be acquired by the ordinary indi- 
vidual, and which require an educated taste to 
appreciate them. These, then, are some of the 
feelings which have caused violin collectors to 
purchase Stradivari’s aud Guarneri's, Amati’s and 
Bergonzi's. Let the modern Stradivarius not 
despair, his time will come; let him work and 
work well; Stradivari was recogaised in his life- 
time, but it has taken three centuries to transform 
him into a god. Another thought which should 
comfort a despairing modern makeris the thought 
that his violins—if he works well—will be living 
centuries after Strads are almost all demolished, 
There issomething peculiarly attractive in an old 
instrument; one can imagine the powdered wigs, 
ruffles and knee-breeches of ourancestors. What 
vicissitudes have encompassed the violin since 
the days when a brand new instrument smelling 
of varnish, resplendent with brilliance, is issued 
from the little workshop in Cremona. It sings 
its way through generation after generation, 
until faded, worn, cracked, shrivelled, it comes to 
our possession. Its song is not so loud, but it 
sings more sweetly and more mellow than when 
the great master first adjusted its bridge, and 
drew the bow in trembling excitement acruss the 
strings. 





TIMES. 


This thought is much more beautifully worked 
out by Oliver Wendell Holmes, who says: ‘‘ The 
sweet old Amati! the divine Stradivari! plaved 
ou by ancient maestros until the bow hand lost 
its power, and the flying fingers stiffened. Be- 
queathed to the passionate young enthusiast, 
who made it whisper his hidden love and cry his 
inarticulate longings, and scream his untold 
agonies and wail his monotonous despair. Passed 
from his dying hand to the cold virtuoso, who let 
it slumber in its case for a generation, till, when 
his hoard was broken up, it came forth once 
more aud rode the stormy symphonies of royal 
orchestras beneath the rushing bow of their lord 
and master. Into lonely prisons with improvident 
artists; into conveats from which arose, day and 
night, the holy hymns with which its tones were 
blended; and back again to orgies, in which it 
learned to howl and laugh as if a legion of devils 
were sbut up ia it; then again to the gentle 
dilettante who calmed it down with easy melodies 
until it answered him sof ly as in the days of the 
old maestros; and so given into our own hands, 
its pores all full of music, stained, like the meer- 
shaum,through and through with the concentrated 
hue and sweetness of all the harmonies which 
have kindled and faded on its strings.” 





MUSIC REVIEWS. 


The Art of Bowing. A practical theoretical 
guide for developing the technique of the bow, 
and for acquiring a fine tone. By Emil Kross. 
No one but an enthusiastic lover of his instru- 
ment, who was anxious that all who studied it 
should be able to play well, could have had the 
immense patience required to write such a book 
as that before us. The author says: ‘‘ Taking 
a clean and correct technique of the left hand 
for granted, a fine, pure and sympathetic tone is 
primarily necessary for the expression of the 
deepest feeliug,” such as may be obtained from 
the violin, and he has omitted nothing that can 
help the earnest student towards the acquirement 
of this necessity. 


There are very plainly written articles on 
bowing of every description, with examples from 
the works of Kreutzer and Fiorillo, each being 
explained in deta:l. All that is required to per- 
fect the bow arm is for the student to read care- 
fally and practice diligently. 


The translator, Herr Gustav Saenger, ap- 
parently is as full of enthusiasm on the subject 
as the distinguished author, Emil Kross, and we 
cannot sum up the value of this work better than 
in the words of the former, who says, ** Of course 
we have other works and treatises on this special 
subject, but in none of them do we find the con- 
tents explained in such a masterly manner, nor 
the minutest details thereof treated with such 
consideration.” 

The price of the work, with English and 
German text, is 6s. nett, and the sole agents for 
England and the Colonies are Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hartel, 54, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, W. 
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LIFE OF CHOP, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated iu full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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PILL PLL ILLIA II 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





In September 


BALFOUR’S 


£5 
“TTALIAN TONE” 
VIOLINS. 


Will be placed on the Market, one of the 
Conditions of sale of these violins is that if 
the instrument is not approved the money 
will be returned, if the instrument is returned 
in good condition within one week from date 
of purchase. Write for further particulars to 


BALFOUR & CO., 


Violin Experts, 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 





TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS for Violins, Violas and 'Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, eic , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Macufacturers, Whole sale and 
Retail. 

OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEURS ONLY. Send addressed and stamped enve- 
lope for free sample Tested Violin String and particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 

Please mention this paper. 





Price One Shilling. 


12 LESSONS 
BREATHING 
BREATH CONTROL 


FOR 
SINGERS, SPEAKERS AND TEACHERS. 
BY 
GEORGE E. THORP. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C, 
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MISS KATE WILSON. 


FROM A PHOTO BY F. W. TASSELL, CARLISLE 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: ‘I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


VIOLIN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

(~) This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

Sone AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLoniEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.8.C.1L., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to‘ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. x 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violiuist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects: 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





BORODIN and LISZT: 


Life and Works of a Russian Composer and Liszt 
as sketched in the Letters of Borodin, 


By A. HABETS. 


Portraits and Facsimiles, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 3g, 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD.,W'‘C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - . - - - . 2s. 64. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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MISS K. WILSON. 


Tue subject of our memoir this month is 
Miss Kate Wilson, born Edinburgh, 14th 
May, 1876, educated at the Lothian Road 
School, also received instruction from private 
tutors. She is an accomplished musician, 
violinist and pianist. She studied music 
under the well-known teacher and composer, 
W. Crooks Paton, under whose tuition she 
studied the violin, and entered for the Col- 
lege of Violinists, and London Institute of 
Music examinations, and was always suc- 
cessful in gaining her diplomas. Miss Wilsoa 
is a brilliant solo violinist, and has performed 
at the principal concertsin Edinburgh. She 
is equally at home whether it be duet, trio, 
quartett, or orchestral playing. She wasa 
member for many years in the St. Andrew 
Orchestral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. G. W., Lingard, Mus. Bac. Miss Wil- 
son as a pianist, her accompaniments tosongs, 
solos, etc., are at once artistic and poetic. 

Miss Wilson as teacher of music is all 
that could be desired, both praotical and 
theoretical, painstaking and instructive, she 
has been very successful with her pupils. 

Miss K. Wilson is a Fellow of the London 
Institute of Music, and local representative 
of that institution for Carlisle. 
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THE VIOLIN-MAKER. 
or 
WHERE DOES THE SECRET LIE ? 
A Portrait Study ia Two Parts. 


Past I. 


Tie man is dead, and therefore am I free, 

To mark his record with a poet's pen: 

He was an artisan of high degree, 

Well skill’d in use of cutting tools, and when 

Unbending from his toil, for healthful ease ; 

He came a member to our string quartet ; 

His manners grave, yet seeking much to 
please, 

Made him as sweet a man as e’er I met. 


I made his first acquaintance; years ago, 

Within a cottage in an antique town; 

Where time hath beat his march to tempo 
slow; 

And all is like a background, handed down 

From some medizval picture of past time ; 

With grand old castle, all the borough's pride, 

With crooked, narrow streets, and hourly 
chime, 

Built all around the Avon’s classic tide. 


And in that town he lived for many years, 

A master workman in the carver's craft ; 
Thus gaining daily bread ; a part which bears 
Much prominence in steering our life’s raft. 
And I who love so much all carving quaint ; 
Have often watched him as he plied his trade, 
Hiave seen the skill with which he carved a 

saint, 
Or small birds’ nest with four éggs in it laid. 


Oft have I thought the grand old name he 
bore, p 

As old as is the town in which he dwelt; 

Had handed to him from the men of yore 

The pride of birth such men have always felt, 

Else how beneath the workman’s rugged 
mein, 

The hard stern look that toil graves on the 
face: 

Could such refinement of the mind be seen, 

Such choice of words, his language always 
grace. 


He kindly welcom’d me with quiet ease, 

And frankly gave the friendship that I sought, 

My visits to him rarely failed to please: 

And thus I learn'd, how nature’s self had 
taught 

Her varied stores of knowledge to his mind. 

He knew the nature of each plant, and herb, 

The qualities in wood of ev’ry kind. 

In botany his knowledge was superb. 











A little knowledge too of French he had, 

Enough to read the best works of the men, 

The favour’d children of fair France ; who've 
clad 

Their thoughts in mighty logic, by their pen, 

And he could wield the pencil, draw with ease 

In geometric manner, hard and black; 

Not like a painter, with effect to please ; 

But that his work's design, no point might 
lack. 


He studied Tyndall on the laws of sound, 

And writers of the modern school of thought ; 

Who diving into nature, all around, 

Bring forth her secrets, as the pearls are 
sought ; 

Study of harmonic theory lent, 

A love of music to his active mind; 

Thus he for recreation, hours hath ‘spent, 

Seeking perfection in this art, to find. 


In stature he was neither short nor tall, 

In good proportion, firmly knit, and strong, 

His face was plain, with raven locks o’er all; 

And ebon beard around it, though not long: 

His coal black eye was luminous and bright, 

And look’d, as though to pierce your inmost 
thought ; 

And sometimes gazed on space, as though 
its light, 

Found far away a secret that it sought. 


Part Il. 

So great the silence, you might hear a pin; 
Should one have drop’t amongst the waiting 

crowd : 
Then ‘gan the music of a violin, 
With gentle wail that very soon grew loud. 
Ah! how the notes fly from the magic bow; 
Like raindrops on the tender grass of spring ; 
In running cascades, gentle, soft and low, 
Then loud, till martial spirit in it ring. 


And all the crowd entranced, sat spell bound : 

What magic is there in a violin ? 

Those four small strings do with strong force 
resound, 

Servants unto the player’s soul within, 

Where lies the secret then? that so much tone 

Can issue from a box of wood so small, 

Can make the air be vibrant all alone, 

Without the aid of aught, but bow withal. 


In words like these; my friend made plain 
to me, 

He was enthusiastic on this theme: 

Then he took me to his room, to see 

The latest product of his life’s work dream. 

A violin of exquisite design, 

Well finish'd in each part, with greatest care. 

Much I admir’d the beauty of each line, 

Its slender waist, like old Greek torso rare. 














The lovely markings of its maple back, 

The perfect, even grain of old Swiss pine 

Which made its front: its purfling grey and 
black, 

Gave such a finish, with its double line, 

A perfect copy, of old Strad’s best shape, 

With tasteful scroll, and # holes cut aright, 

Two doors of twin design tor sounds’ escape ; 

Encas‘d in crystal varnish, tough and bright. 


I drew the bow across the open string ; 

The sound emitted, seem'd both clear and 
free: 

I tried each note, to see if it would ring 

With the same lively, bright intensity : 

It did, each note upon the fingerboard 

Was perfect in itself, and sang alone. 

With voice like that, a singer might have 
soar’d 

To heights undreamt of, in the world of tone. 


I felt that violin must be my own; 

Felt like a lonely lover, who doth see 

One face in all the world, one face alone ; 
So was that violin’s sweet tone to me, 

I have achieved my wish, t’is mine for aye, 
And is a servant to my thought within. 
Mine it will be, till I, too, pass away 

And find a fuller life made free from sin. 


On winter nights when snowand sleet, or cold, 

Doth make the social hearth a sweet delight ; 

In summer moons, within the orchard old 

Bathed in the liquid light of sun so bright, 

To soothe my thoughts, or please the friends 
I love; 

I play on it the music of my heart. 

And in the tone that floats around, above, 

Stillsee old scenes in which I've borne my part. 


And as I play, I seem again to see 

My friend at work upon a violin ; 

Pursuing still his secret, though it flee 

Into dim ages of the years, wherein 

The masters worked in old Cremona town. 
Where does the secret lie, he said to me, 
The secret that hath won these men renown; 
This secret that I search and cannot see. 


I sought it in the varnish, years ago; 

And even boiled my instruments in oil ; 

The secret lies not here, all this I know, 

The boiling process was but useless toil. 

If t’were but in the age, why then the tone 

Of any common fiddle old enough ; 

Would far exceed the best work of my own: 

But some of these are weak and some are 
rough. 


While mine are strong, and even, firm, and. 


true, 
Will yield themselves unto the player’s will : 
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Yet do they lack the softness of the few 
Fine samples of the old, remaining still. 
Perhaps there is no secret, I replied, 

But perfect work, upon a model fine: 
According to the laws of sound, well tried, 
Beauty of sound depends on wee of line. 


Of course the wood must be season d, 
choice, 

Of perfect texture, sonorous and clear: 

Thus made, your instrument will lack no voice 

But sing as sweet as any, never fear. 

Good, said my friend, and smiled his frank, 
sweet way ; 

Your argument holds logic in it well ; 

But can you tell me what that shape is, pray, 

What shape will act thus like a magic spell? 


The three great masters of Italian fame, 
Made violins of diverse form and kind, 

Yet in them all may still be found the same 
Clear penetrating tone to charm the mind, 

I grant you that the form must graceful be, 
It is most needful in all grand art works, 
These makers all were graceful in degree. 
But 'tis not here that their lost secret lurks. 


I play my cherish’d violin once more, 
And other days and other scenes appear. 
I’m borne far off, far from my native shore, 


The waving cornfields of fair France draw 


near ; 
I wander in the glade, the country lane, 
The quiet hamlet on the village green : 
The active artist’s life I live again, 
Happy midst rural life and sylvan scene. 


And years spin out their course, and fleeaway, 
Before 1 come to Etonalming home. 

And here I learn my friend doth live to-day, 
I visit him, e’er I again shall roam, 

To find the same man,though grown older now. 
His raven locks have changed to locks of 

snow ; 

The secret and its search have lined his brow, 
His eye retains its reminiscent glow. 


Again the years fly on, and leave their trace. 

My violin; ah! sound thy saddest moan ; 

Ne’er shalt thou see again thy maker’s face, 

Ne’er hear again his voice in loud or loving 

tone. 

Sing a triumphal march for his pure toil, 

Sob a lament that such as he must die ; 

Be hopeful still, for though beneath the soil, 

Perhaps he knows now where the secrets lie. 
RicHarD Toovey, R.E. 





Music excites emotion independently of all 
foreign aid. Words and gestures add nothing to 
its power: they only enlighten the mind in regard 
to the object of its expression.—Fetis. 
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THAT MARVELLOUS BACH CHACONNE. 


ForKEL was wont to say that no language in 
the world was rich enough to express all that 
might and could be said of the astonishing 
extent of Bach’s genius. Certainly, the 
more intimately one becomes acquainted 
with the master’s gifts, the more does one’s 
admiration increase. Writers are too prone 
to speak of Bach only as a composer of organ 
and pianoforte music. His grand church 
music, masses, cantatas, etc., are seldom 
alluded to save in a very limited sense. 
How few musicians, for instance, ever givea 
thought to Bach’s unique position asa writer 
of violin music! Yet, did he not conceive 
the glorious Chaconne in D minor for violin 
solo? Mendelssohn and Schumann both 
wrote accompanying pianoforte parts to this 
notable work, says an able writer, in an ex- 
change ; and serious men of music of differing 
nationalities have vied with one another in 
extolling its transcendent merits. The cha- 
conne, taken from the fourth violin sonata, 
consists of a slow movement (andante) with 
twenty-nine variations, some of the latter 
teeming with difficulties of a technical kind. 
Enlarging upon the scope and character of 
the composition the master’s worthy bio- 
graper, Spitta, remarks : 

The hearer must regard this chaconne as 
some phenomenon of the elements which 
transports and enraptures him with its in- 
describable majesty, and at the same time 
bewilders and confuses him. The over- 
powering wealth of forms proceeding from a 
few and scarcely noticeable sources displays 
not only the perfect knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the violin but also the, most absolute 
mastery over the imagination, the like of 
which no composer was ever endowed with. 
Consider that all this was written for a single 
violin! And what scenes the tiny instru- 
ment opens to our view! From the grave 
majesty of the opening, through the anxious 
restlessness of the second theme, to the demi- 
semiquavers which rush up and down like 
very demons and which are veiled by the 
weird form of this subject—from those 
tremulous arpeggios that hang almost motion- 
less, like veiling clouds above a gloomy ravine, 
till a strong wind drives and rolls them 
together and scourges them down among the 
tree tops, which groan and toss as they 
whirl their leaves in the air—to the devotional 
beauty of the movement in D major, where 
the evening sun sets in the peaceful valley. 
The spirit of the master urges the instrument 
to incredible utterance; at the end of the 
major section it sounds like an organ, and 
sometimes a whole regiment of violins seem 


{ 





to be playing. This chaconne is a triumph 
of spirit over matter, such as even Bach 
never repeated in a more brilliant and thrill. 
ing manner. 

Truly, in the words of an admired historian, 
it was Bach who, by infusing his sacred 
compositions with the same religious earnest- 
ness that animated his private life and by 
the complete emancipation which he gave to 
instrumental music, laid that foundation on 
which each succeeding generation of musi- 
cians moves and strives towards a future 
whose goal lies beyond all human vision. 





HAYDN’S QUARTETS. 

A WEALTHY amateur, one Karl Joseph Edlen 
Von Furnberg, residing at Weinzerl, had con- 
tinual performances of string quartets at his 
house, and about the year 1755 he invited Haydn 
to stay with him, and encouraged him.to compose 
the first 18 of his 77 Quartets, compositions 
which in themselves are enough to immortalise 
his name, though (justly called—as Haydn is — 
the father of instrumental music), there is 
scarcely a department throughout its whole 
range in which he did not make his influence 
fel:. ‘*The quartet,” says Otto Jahn, ‘ was 
Haydn's natural mode of expressing his feelings. 
It has of:en been asserted that the string quartet 
embodies the most unassuming and noblest form 
of music, and there is no doubt that these works 
hive ever been found an unfailing source of 
pleasure in fimuily circles, and raised the general 
standard of musical cultivation. 

There is much confusion about the identity of 
the numbers of Hayda’s Quartets, as the first 18 
in the order of composition were published by 
Tcautwein as Nos. 53 to 75, the next was never 
puolished, then on- printed separately, then 
tollows 54 n nine series of six numbers each, tw») 
more, and the last. 

It was suggested by an amateur that it should 
be printed in the key of F instead of F sharp, 
“as the latter is very trying to any but good 
pliyers. All you have to do,” he adds, ‘‘is to 
direct the printer to make all the naturals flats, 
the sharps naturals, and the double sharps single 
sharps, and there you are.” 

Our reply was first, we do not like the altering 
the works of the great masters; secondly, the 
practice of the Largo as it stands will be a great 
advantage to such amateurs as you hint at, for to 
play in’ tune in six sharps is an accomplisbment ; 
and thirdly, the transposition you suggest is im- 
practicable, as the second violin already goes 
down to G natural, and the viola and ’cello to B 
sharp, so they could not get a half-tone lower. 





Musical News says :—‘* Mr. Godfrey’s ‘ Corona- 
tion March’ seems to have gone pretty wide afiel 1. 
It is reported as being played ina far north Scot- 
tish fishing place on the violin and American or- 
gan, for the delectation it is supposed of one of 
the judges recreating in piscatorial pursuits. He 
has been asked by way of continuing his labours 
to arrange it for the local bagpiper.” 
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THE VIOLIN IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Edith Lynwood Winn. 
I sHALL begin with the first really great 
poem of George Eliot. It is the famous 
‘‘ Stradivarius.” Long ago I learned it in 
its entirety. This tribute to Stradivarius, in 
its delicate sympathy and keen knowledge of 
the inner life and character of the great vio- 
lin maker, would make it a poem of the ages, 
too, were it not also famous on account of its 
literary merit. 


‘** Your soul was lifted by the wings to-day, 
Hearing the master of the violin ; 
You praised him, praised the great Sebastian, 
too, 
Who made that fine Chaconne but did you 
think 
Of old Antonio Stradivari ?—him 
Who a good century and a half ago 
Put his true work in that brown instrument 
And by the nice adjustment of its frame 
Gave it responsive life, continuous 
With the master’s finger.tips and perfected 
Like them by delicate rectitude of use.” 
Longfellow paid a beautiful tribute to Ole 
Bull’s violin in these words : 
‘¢ The violin on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshop made 
By a great master of the past, 
Ere yet was learned the art divine; 
Fashioned of maple and of pine, 
That in Tyrolean forests vast 
Had rocked and wrestled with the blast. 
Perfect was it in every part: 
A marvel of the lutist’s art, 
And in its hollow chamber thus 
The maker from whose hand it came 
Had written his unrivalled name: 
Antonius Stradivarius.” 


I should question Longfellow’s use of the 
words “ lutist’s art.” The violin is descended 
from the crewth, and not from the Jute. It is 
true that Stradivarius placed his name under 
the left scroll of the violins which he im- 
mortalized. There are many inferior instru- 
ments which bear the same inscription. 
They are only models. The artist and the 
violin maker can tell the true from the false 
very readily. 

Among German poets none have im- 
mortalized the violin save Heine, His 
tribute to Paganini is a charming bit of 
poetic enthusiasm. 

Among writers of fiction Charles Reade, 
who was a clever amateur violinist, has 
written several descriptions which bear the 
stamp of his keenness of observation. He 
studied character not more zealously than 


he studied the history and construction of. 


: 








famous violins. He wasan absolute author- 
ity on those points. Many literary men 
have musical tastes, but the majority of them 
play so badly on the instruments which they 
choose for their leisure hours, that their 
friends pathetically sigh for a peaceful sur- 
render to the legitimate calling which em- 
ploys the best energies of the man who is a 
worthy bel esprit. 

Gifted people are erratic. Remenyiloved 
the sciences, and, while in India, he actually 
departed with a valuable book loaned him 
by a scientist friend. Paganini sought rural 
life and played the guitar for two years to 
please his lady love. 

Poe and Lanier played not too well for 
even their friends’ indulgence, and yet you 
could hardly convince some of Lanier's ad- 
mirers to.day that he was not a brilliant 
flutist. 

I do not imagine that Mr. Haweis, the 
London clergyman, was a really fine violinist 
at any time in his life. He was, however, 
an ardent music lover, and his descriptions 
are clever and interesting. I remember one 
in particular, in which he describes the 
house of Stradivarius in Cremona. He ends 
thus: 

“Here up in the high air, with the sun 
his helper, the light his minister and the 
blessed soft airs his journeymen, while the 


work.a-day noise of the city rose and fell, 


and matins and vespers sounded in his ears, 
through the long warm days worked Antonius 
Stradivarius.” 

Among American poets one finds several 
sweet and several really humorous poems 
concerning the violin. There is a touch of 
pathos in the closing words of “* My Fiddle,” 
by James Whitcomb Riley : 


‘And so I tune her up 
An’ pat her neck with lovin’ hands ; 
An’ listenin’ clost, I sometimes think 
She kinder onderstands.” 


There is another of Riley's, which I like 
very much. It begins 


‘Your violin! Ah me! 
"Twas fashioned o’er the sea, 
In storied Italy— 

What matter where. 

It is its voice that sways 
And thrills me as it plays 
The airs of other days— 
The days that were.” 


No more clever and true-to-life character- 
ization of negro life in the South is found in 
modern verse than that of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. He has written violin poems, too 
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long for present quoting and hardly worth 
giving except in their entirety. 

Modern fiction abounds in violin heroes 
and heroines. You will remember to the 
end of your life poor ‘‘ Gecko” in Trilby. 
His remarkable performance would have 
been the talk of artists, outside of fiction— 
but alas! fiction takes the liberty to depict 
the well-nigh impossible, and we expect it. 

I have already spoken, in a previous 
article, of violin novels. I shall speak now 
only of the few valuable treatises on the 
violin. It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
majority of those who have written books re- 
lating to the violin have not studied the 
violin themselves. Their work is dry and 
lifeless to a violinist. There is the concise 
and reliable Grove’s Dictionary, which 
furnishes abundant information and leaves 
us to garnish facts with our own keen 
imagination. Dubourg’s excellent book on 
the violin is very interesting. Mr. Krehbiel’s 
translation of the “ Technics of the Violin,” 
by Carl Courvoisier, is thoroughly reliable 
and helpful. It is a clear treatise on the 
Joachim bowing. 

Mr. Haweis, the eminent London preacher, 
wrote, as you know, “ Musical Memories” 
and ‘*‘ Music and Morals.” He was rather 
too inclined to let his enthusiasm govern his 
reason, and his admiration for Paganini and 
Wagner led him to fairly fill his pages with 
useless description. 

“Violinists and Pianists” by Ferris and 
‘‘Celebrated Violinists, Past and Present,” 
by Ehrlich, are two excellent works. One of 
the best, if not the best, authorities on the 
violin is “ The Violin; Its Famous Makers 
and Their Imitators,’’ by George Hart. Mr. 
Hart gives us some valuable knowledge of 
the history and makers of the violin, com- 
bined with some very instructive points on 
violin varnish. He also devotes some atten- 
tion to those who have played the violin, and 
spends some time in pleasing anecdotes. 

A valuable work on the care of the violin 
is found in the “ Treatise on the Structure of 
the Violin,” by J. A. Otto. 

‘‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” by 
Phipson, is a really valuable addition to 
scanty violin literature. 

‘* Antonius Stradivarius,’ by Fetis, reads 
like a novel and is thoroughly reliable. 

A little work on violin study by J. F. 
Carrodus is akin to the “ Technics of the 
Violin” by Carl Cotrvoisier. It is one of 
the few books on violin study. 

“The Bow, Its Manufacture and Use,” by 
Henry St. George, is an addition, indeed, to 
the prose of the violin, for without a good bow 








the most eminent of violinists can hardly 
expect to cultivate an elegant style of bowing. 
The only other work on the subject is “ The 
Violin Bow,” by Ponzanski. 

I have just received a delightful little book 
of poems entitled ‘* The Songs of My Violin,” 
by Alfred Donaldson. 

I do not find that our public libraries, as 
a rule, are well stocked with violin literature. 





TONE IN VIOLIN PLAYING. 

By George Lehmann in the Musiczan. 
STRANGE as it may seem, it is, nevertheless, 
a fact, that the majority of teachers and 
pupils devote less time and attention to the 
development of a fine tone than to any of the 
other branches of violin study. Among 
teachers the impression seems to prevail that 
tone development is something that takes 
care of itself; that, ultimately, and with ex- 
perience and the possession of good Jeft-hand 
technique, the player must necessarily find 
himself in possession of an admirable tone. 
That such reasoning is neither sound nor 
safe must be obvious to the least iutelligent 
musician. And it must be equally obvious 
to all intelligent pupils and teachers that the 
development of a beautiful quality of tone is 
dependent upon special study. 

Though the right arm plays the all-impor- 
tant part in tone production and tone de- 
velopment, the fact must not be overlooked 
that the left hand assists materialiy in all 
matters appertaining to tone. Two studies, 
for the left hand, are indispensable: (1) A 
slow form of trill; (2) Extended portamento 
work. 

In the slow trill we easily recognize the 
fundamental principle of left hand technique. 
Mastery of the slow trill means mastery of 
finger action; and, at the same time, a per- 
fect action of the finger is one of the chief 
requisites of a perfect tone. Left hand tech- 
nigue, in order to be both brilliant and 
accurate, demands the utmost precision of 
the fingers in rising from and falling upon 
the strings, and a perfect quality of tone is 
also largely dependent upon such precision of 
the fingers. Thus, a study of vital bearing on 
the technique of the left hand is also an indis- 
pensable study in actual tone development. 

Likewise, in the study of the portamento, 
two objects are achieved. Shifting from one 
position to another on the finger board 
requires digital accuracy, and is related 
primarily, to left hand technique, but the 
result of such accurate movement of the 
fingers and the hand is inevitably tonal 
beauty as well as technical skill. 
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FOR 
PLAYERS, OwNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
Aso FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 
Taken from Personal Expevience, Studies and 
Observations. 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 
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W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





NOW READY. Paper, 2/- net. Cloth, 3/6 net. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


Great Britain and Ireland 
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The Trades, Professors, and others connected with 


Music, Choral Societies, Staff of Cathedrals, Colleges 
and Abbey Churches, etc., etc., with a Calendar. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 

he Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 

Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 

Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 

Viola, 'Cello ‘and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 

2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 

Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 

Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 

Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 

Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 

Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 

Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 

bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘“‘ Highland." 

POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets Dy CARL VOLTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of CarL VoLt1 & ANDRE 
La TaRCHE'S works. 
To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLti & 


Anpre La TarRCHE's theoretical works. 


JOEBN BLOCELEY 
3, ARGYLL ST., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 











Tho only remedy for Whistling Sirtiuge 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN ano OIL. 
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TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1890. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, mn * very truly, 


R. R. Suetps. LUDWIG STR AUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of a 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very trul 
R. R. Surenps. LUDWIG STR AUS. 


St. Paul’ s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 13h, 1839. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS, J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 

January lst, 1899. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best levertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 

and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. CARL SCHNEIDER. 
Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few line 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 

KF, A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 

schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’ 8 Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1993. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE "’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon, Petroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus's Testimonial, 
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: APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
WITH 
CLanencr House, HarroGate. sa 
December 22nd, 1898. AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
Dear Sir,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 





Yours truly, BY 
SHIELDS. SINRIC MAR. > , 1 
R. R. Smien.ps HEINRICH DITTMAR FILSON YOUNG. 
MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, ‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz, 
VIOLONCELLIST. in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
iain , a le the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
ac the honour to announce that he has made gz ; : . ae 
ive lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY anddistriet Thursdays. Brad- In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate- and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare Cistinc- 
NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. tion and ability. . . . One can only admire the 
Broap.ey receives for lessons from Students residing ata distance, modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of rae 7 5 
“orrespondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
2) months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.'’"— 


the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are a eee 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should Daily Cavonicle. 


prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class ‘* The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
nstruction. For Prospectus address: sympathy and knowledge.” ~Echo, Pa. 14th, 1902. 
33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 
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Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 


Biographical and Anecdotal, : 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 
(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, By F. J. FETIS, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 


: ated by A, W N M. 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). Translated by ! ERAS 


By G. T. FERRIS With 4o pages of Musical Examples. 











Bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 
BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art Essays and Criticisms, 

By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
With a Pretace by E. Paurr. Edited by F. R. RITTER. 
Translated from he German by Emity Hitt. First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6. Second Beries, 10s. 6d. 
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Treatise on Accompaniment from Score Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
> LE | their artistic Career, together with Notes of these 
By F. }. FET, Compositions, etc. 
Translated by A. WHITTINGHAM. | . —_ 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. | By MASON CLARKE. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. } With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., ETAT DL REEVES, 83, CHARING CRO ROAD,W.C. 
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At GUST, 1902, THE VIOLIN TIMES. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘MUSICAL. WORKS” 


SUITABLE FORK PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 


ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Preludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. Henprvson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. (pub, 6s.) 

Half a Century of Music in Engiand, by Dr. F. Huerrerx, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(pub. 8s. 6d.) 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzorcg E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 


Teachers, by Gzorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo; limp cloth, is 
This Series of Lessons is’ intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice y 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, ts. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Uiustrations, by Joun Bisuopr, 4th Edition, pest 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CitanLtes Gounod, translated by WInDEvER 
Crark and J. T. Hutcninson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Se:ies of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banisrer, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. J 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Liographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De, Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott. 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsxt, translated by Miss N. Janorua, and edited by Suruer- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rosrrt SCHUMANN, translated, edite 1, 
and annotated by F. R. Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. Second Edition, 

' Wagner——Beethoven, by Ricuarp Wacner, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DannrzuTHgr, second edition, ¢r. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferprnany Pragcer, 38. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post CARD FOR SPECIMEN Copy OF THE 


Published “ENTERTAINER” Monthly. 


Telegrams ; “[ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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